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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  TO  LOCAL  HISTORIANS. 


Upon  the  first  of  December  last,  the  Society  issued  a  circular 
containing,  among  other  things,  "  Suggestions  to  Local  Histor- 
ical Societies,  relative  to  work  in  preparation  for  county- 
semi-centennial  observances  (May  28,  1898). "  Among  these 
suggestions  was  an  outline  of  the  topics  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Society,  might  profitably  be  investigated  and  discussed 
at  meetings  of  the  several  local  organizations.  This  outline  was 
intended,  also,  in  a  general  way,  to  be  of  service  to  county  and 
town  historians;  a  more  detailed  treatment,  however,  was 
promised  for  a  later  date.  The  following  suggestions  are  ac- 
cordingly offered;  they  are,  in  the  main,  adapted  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  compiling  county  histories,  but  the  village,  town, 
city,  or  district  historian  can  readily  adapt  them  to  his  special 
sphere. 

PROPOSED    SEMI-CENTENNIAL    MEMORIAL    VOLUME. 

The  proposition  has  been  made,  that  in  each  county  there  be 
appointed  one  or  more  county  historians, —  these  historians 
succinctly  to  present  the  results  of  their  investigations  at  the 
several  proposed  local  celebrations,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1898. 
At  the  general  State  literary  and  historical  celebration,  to  be 
held  at  Madison,  June  7-9,  it  is  proposed  that  these  county  his- 
tories be  delivered  (possibly  with  some  appropriate  ceremonial) 
to  the  State  committee  of  managers,  who  wish  to  secure  their 
publication  (after  being  properly  edited)  in  a  State  semi-centen- 
nial memorial  volume. 

ONE    OR    MORE    HISTORIANS? 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  county  shall  have  one  or  more 
historians,  should  depend  for  its  solution  on  the  characteristics 


of  the  county.  A  county  chiefly  agricultural,  or  having  some 
other  predominating  industry  or  interest,  will  doubtless  be 
best  served  by  one  person ;  but  in  a  county  with  several,  diversi- 
fied interests,  the  work  of  preparing  data  may  well  be  divided  — 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  Ashland,  one  might  prepare  a  report 
on  the  lumber  industry  and  the  development  of  the  old  forest 
lands  into  an  agricultural  region,  another  on  the  iron  industry, 
another  on  the  fisheries  and  the  lake  commerce,  another  on  the 
various  foreign  groups,  and  perhaps  another  on  the  political 
history  of  the  county.  There  is  no  reason  why  committees  of 
county  historians  may  not,  with  sufficient  organization  and 
working  on  proper  lines,  quite  satisfactorily  summarize  the  his- 
tory of  their  several  counties,  at  least  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
Where  local  historical  or  early-settler  societies  exist,  local 
historians  should  co-operate  with  them,  on  the  lines  laid  down 
in  the  Society's  "Suggestions  to  Local  Historical  Societies," 
above  alluded  to.  Much  of  the  work  of  investigation  may  prop- 
erly be  left  to  those  members  of  such  societies  who  prepare  and 
present  papers  to  be  read  at  the  meetings.  There  also  should 
be  co-operation  with  the  public-school  teachers,  many  of  whom 
are  carrying  out  the  suggestions  made  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent in  his  widely-circulated  letter,  issued  in  October  last. 
Excellent  work  can  and  doubtless  will  be  done  by  the  pupils  of 
some  of  the  schools. 

SOME   GENERAL    REQUIREMENTS. 

The  data  which  the  historians  collect  and  present,  need  by  no 
means  be  confined  to  annals  of  pioneer  settlement  —  although 
these  will  form  an  essential  background;  but  should  be  of  such 
general  character  that,  when  condensed  and  grouped  in  the  pro- 
posed State  semi-centennial  volume,  they  shall  serve  to  unfold 
the  growth  of  the  larger  history  of  the  State  on  its  industrial, 
social,  and  political  sides.  In  order  that  such  a  work  may 
possess  the  highest  possible  value  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
the  local  historians  must  do  their  part  thoroughly. 

Above  all  things,  the  historian  should  keep  himself  scrupu- 
lously free  from  bias.     To  toll    the  truth,  the    whole   truth,  and 


nothing  but  the  truth  about  the  past,  should  be  his  religious 
duty.  Particularly  must  he  guard  against  careless  or  incorrect 
statements  aboilt  the  dead,  who  cannot  defend  themselves.  Let 
the  historian  remember,  too,  that  other  investigators  will,  in  due 
time,  follow  him;  and  that  posterity  is  likely  to  weigh  biased 
historical  work  in  the  balance,  and  find  its  writers  wanting. 

Local  history  is  not  isolated;  it  is  a  part  of  State  history  — 
indeed,  of  national  and  world  history.  Local  matters  have  to 
be  tested  by  relation  to  State  history,  and  to  still  larger  move- 
ments. 

The  local  historian  will  the  better  prepare  himself  for  the  task, 
if  he  read  what  some  of  the  masters  of  historical  research  have 
to  suggest  as  to  means  and  methods.  Channing  and  Hart's 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History  (Boston:  G-inn  &  Co., 
1896;  price  $2)  contains  many  useful  suggestions,  and  a  bib- 
liography which  will  guide  the  reader  to  more  extended  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject.  Small  and  Vincent's  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Society  (American  Book  Co. ,  1894;  price  $1.80)  is 
also  an  admirable  manual.  In  the  last-named  work,  there  is 
told  (Book  II.)  in  brief  compass,  the  story  of  the  development 
of  an  anonymous  Western  community  (the  reference  is  to  To- 
peka,  Kaus.),  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  "prairie  schooner  " 
to  the  final  evolution  of  the  settlement  into  a  flourishing  city. 
A  reading  of  this  sketch  will  be  instructive  to  local  historians 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  Middle  West 
and  the  trans-Mississippi  country.  In  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Vol.  I.  of  Hart's  American  History  told  by  Contemporaries  (New 
York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1897;  price,  $2),  there  is  a  discussion 
of  historical  sources  and  their  uses,  which  will  be  found-  helpful. 

Wherever  possible,  the  county  history  should  be  illustrated 
with  maps.  Those  published  and  sold  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  (apply  to  the  Director  thereof,  Washington,  D.  C. )  for 
5  cents  each,  are  the  best;  they  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  mi- 
nutely depict  the  topography  of  the  various  districts  treated; 
much  of  the  surface  of  this  State,  particularly  Eastern  and 
Southern  Wisconsin,  has  already   been  covered  in    this  manner. 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  a  systematic  search  for  in- 
formation. It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  historian 
should  understand  and  preserve  the  distinction  between  original 
and  secondary  sources  for  historical  work. 

Original  sources  include  all  material  —  whether  written  or 
printed  documents,  or  survivals  like  mounds,  buildings,  and 
relics  in  general- — which  have  descended  from  the  period  which 
is  to  be  studied.  Secondary  sources  are  historical  writings 
based  upon  the  original  sources,  —  for  examples  in  different 
forms:  Smith's  History  of  Wisconsin,  Bryant's  Third  Regiment, 
Wight's  Eleazer  Williams,  or  Davidson's  Unnamed  Wisconsin. 
It  is  obvious  that  original  sources,  when  obtainable,  are  the 
safest  guides,  although  they  will  need  sifting  and  weighing;  the 
historian  must  take  into  account  the  probable  opportunity  of 
the  author  of  the  original  records  to  know  his  facts,  his 
liability  to  prejudice,  etc.  In  the  use  of  secondary  sources,  still 
greater  caution  is  necessary,  for  here  we  have  merely  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  originals,  and  all  men  are  liable  to  err, —  to 
misinterpret,  or  to  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  under- 
state or  exaggerate. 

The  local  historian  should,  as  we  have  above  suggested,  re- 
member that  in  due  time  others  will  probably  follow  in  his  path 
and  analyze  his  work,  just  as  he  is  analyzing  the  work  of  his 
predecessors.  If  his  work  is  to  stand,  it  must  be  good  work; 
every  assertion  made,  must  be  susceptible  of  proof.  For  this 
reason,  he  should  fortify  every  statement  with  a  foot-note,  cit- 
ing his  authority  —  giving  the  date  and  whereabouts  of  every 
document  from  which  the  fact  is  gleaned,  the  volume  and  page 
of  the  book  from  which  he  obtained  it,  or  the  name  of  the  pioneer 
who  informed  him.  If  he  neglects  to  do  this,  his  work  stands  in 
danger  either  of  neglect  by  future  historians,  or  of  being  dis- 
credited as  a  mass  of  unsubstantiated  statements. 


Xow  let  us  consider,  in  some  detail,  the  various  sources 
which  will  require  examination  : 

1.  Archceology  and  Ethnology. —  If  there  have  been  discovered 
within  the  county  any  rock-carvings,  considerable  deposits  of 
stone  and  copper  tools,  Indian  mounds,  or  evidences  of  Indian 
villages  and  planting-grounds,  these  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  the  objects  specifically  described.  This  survey  ought 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  opening  any  more  mounds, — 
none  but  scientifically-equipped  archaeologists  (such  as  those 
connected  with  the  national  Bureau  of  Ethnology)  should  be 
trusted  to  do  this  work.  For  present  scientific  purposes,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Wisconsin  mounds  have  probably  already  been 
opened.  Local  historians  and  historical  societies  should  con- 
sider it  one  of  their  duties  to  protect  and  preserve  what  mounds 
there  are  left,  not  only  as  interesting  monuments  of  the  past, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  scholarly  investigators  of  a  later  period, 
with  fuller  basis  for  study  than  is  now  obtainable.  The  local 
historian  of  to-day  will  do  well  to  have  the  existing  mounds 
carefully  indicated  on  the  atlas  sheets  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  listed  by  range,  township,  section,  etc.  In  this 
connection,  ascertain  and  cite  any  notable  collections  of  prehis- 
toric specimens,  either  in  private  hands  or  in  museums,  within 
the  county. 

2.  Official  Records.  —  It  is  no  .light  task,  to  examine  these. 
The  records  of  the  county  government  (of  the  town,  the  village, 
or  the  city  government,  if  a  local  history  is  contemplated ».  of 
the  courts,  the  churches,  and  the  schools  should  be  studied,  and 
notes  taken  of  all  the  essential  transactions.  The  records  of  the 
State,  at  Madison,  including  the  printed  statutes  and  legisla- 
tive journals,  and  reports  of  State  officers  and  bureaus,  should 
also  be  examined,  to  ascertain  the  relations  between  the  State 
and  the  political  section  (county,  town,  village,  or  city)  which 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  contemplated  history.  For  instance: 
The  creation  of  the  county,  with  its  original  boundaries,  will 
be  found  in  some  statute;  other  statutes  will  describe  the 
boundary  changes,  if  there  have  been  any,  and  any  other  legis- 


lation  specially  affecting  the  county.  Even  petitions  to  the 
legislature,  emanating  from  the  county,  may  have  bearing  on 
local  affairs.  The  reports  of  State  officers,  commissions,  or 
bureaus,  may  contain  important  matter  of  local  interest, — affect- 
ing, for  example,  the  manufactures,  fish  and  game,  agriculture, 
the  schools,  public  libraries,  or  charitable  and  penal  institu- 
tions. In  short,  the'  official  records,  properly  utilized,  will 
prove  to  be  a  mine  of  reliable  information. 

3.  Manuscripts. —  It  will  be  found,  in  many  localities,  that 
diaries  have  been  kept  by  some  of  the  original  settlers.  These 
are  valuable  records,  early  and  eagerly  to  be  sought  for;  for  if 
they  were  written  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences,  they  establish 
dates  beyond  a  question,  and  in  many  ways  will  assist  in  cor- 
recting other  people's  memories.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found 
that  early  settlers  have  kept  account-books,  which  will  give 
prices,  and  fix  dates  of  other  events.  The  account-books  of 
early  storekeepers  are  valuable,  in  this  connection,  and  should 
be  sought  and  examined.  Now  and  then,  a  treasure  will  be 
found  in  some  minister's  "barrel,"  in  the  form  of  an  old  anni- 
versary sermon,  giving  the  history  of  his  parish ;  or  of  some 
similar  report,  in  the  archives  of  a  local  lodge  or  society.  In 
many  an  attic,  are  bundles  of  private  letters,  which  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  wealth  of  historical  material,  when  properly 
used  —  letters  written  to  the  pioneers,  in  the  early  days,  by 
other  pioneers,  or  by  the  stay-at-homes  in  the  old  towns  in 
Xew  England  or  in  "York  State;"  these  will  call  up  a  flood  of 
memories  to  the  survivors  of  those  times,  and  contain  sugges- 
tions to  the  intelligent  historian.  Better  still,  would  be  old 
letters  written  by  AVisconsin  pioneers  to  friends  in  the  Eastr 
describing  conditions  in  the  new  settlements;  doubtless  many 
of  these  could  still  be  obtained  from  Eastern  garrets,  if 
matic  efforts  were  made.  The  tield-books  of  the  early  surveyors 
are  important;  so  also,  manuscript  genealogies,  and  the  recoi-ds 
so  frequently  found  in  family  Bib!' 

It  should   be  remembered   in  this  connection,    that    the   State 
Historical  Societv  of  Wisconsin  is    anxious  to  amass  and    pre- 
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serve  manuscript  records  of  the  various  kinds  mentioned  under 
this  section.  Local  historians  will  confer  a  benefit  upon  the 
people  of  the  State  at  large,  if  they  will  secure  such  for  our 
archives,  after  they  have  made  from  them  what  notes  they  deem 
proper.  Historical  material  of  this  sort  should  be  carefully 
deposited  where  it  will  be  of  use  to  all  future  investigators,  and 
the  State  (of  which  this  Society  is  the  trustee),  is  the  most 
appropriate  custodian.  Citizens  holding  documents  which  are 
of  historical  importance,  should  remember  that  so  long  as  these 
remain  in  private  hands  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  fire, 
decay,  damp,  theft,  or  the  neglect  of  future  generations  which 
may  care  nothing  for  them;  and  they  are  practically  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  student  of  history.  Every  consideration  of  public 
policy,  and  of  family  pride,  points  to  the  importance  of  placing 
them  in  a  great  public  collection  like  this,  where  for  all  time 
they  will  be  carefully  preserved  and  utilized. 

4.  Newspaper  Files. —  Newspapers  are  an  important  source  of 
information  to  the  local  historian.  In  their  pages  are  mir- 
rored the  daily  life  of  the  people.  The  advertising  columns  in 
the  early  journals  must  not  be  neglected;  they  will  often  be 
found  to  contain  more  available  material  than  the  news  and 
editorial  departments.  The  advertisements  of  those  who  cater 
to  the  necessities,  the  amusements,  or  the  vanities  of  life,  un- 
consciously illustrate  with  remarkable  faithfulness  the  changing 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  each  decade.  The  advertise- 
ments contained  in  the  public  journals  of  to-day  will,  in  turn, 
interest  the  historian  of  a  half-century  hence,  far  more  than 
the  news  items.  Files  may  be  sought  in  the  offices  of  the 
respective  journals,  or  in  the  garrets  of  former  editors;  if  not 
there  attainable,  consult  the  library  of  this  Society,  which  is 
very  rich  in  such  material,  from  most  portions  of  the  State. 

5.  Other  Printed  Matter.  —  Obviously,  the  local  historian  should 
familiarize  himself  with  the  published  work  of  all  previous 
gleaners  in  his  field,  whether  in  book  or  in  pamphlet  form.  He 
should,  however,  as  stated  above,  bear  in  mind  that  this  ma- 
terial is  a  secondary  source,    and   needs   criticism  and  possible 
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correction.  A  local  historian,  of  all  persons,  must  remember  that 
a  statement  is  not  necessarily  true  because  it  is  "in  print. "  He 
must  not  neglect,  for  purposes  of  incidental  reference,  such 
ephemeral  material  as  the  membership  lists,  year-books,  and 
constitutions  of  societies  of  every  kind;  programmes  of  local 
amusements  and  celebrations;  or  the  catalogues  and  memor- 
abilia of  the  educational  or  other  public  and  private  institutions 
within  his  chosen  field.  He  will  probably  find  less  of  this  valu- 
able data  than  he  will  wish  had  been  preserved;  and  this  dis- 
covery should  inspire  him  with  sufficient  missionary  zeal  to  in- 
duce the  local  public  library  authorities  —  if  be  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  such  a  library  in  his  neighborhood  —  to  resolve 
hereafter  to  accumulate,  for  future  local  historians,  all  material 
of  this  sort,  however  apparently  trivial.  He  will  be  able,  from 
experience,  to  inform  them  that  nothing  comes  amiss  to  the  his- 
torical student. 

6.  Interviews  with  Pioneers. —  The  memories  of  the  "  oldest  in- 
habitant "  are  valuable,  and  should  of  course  be  gathered.  But 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  human  memory  is  the  reverse  of 
infallible;  time  unconsciously  distorts  the  mental  vision,  —  in- 
cidents are  apt  to  become  confused,  the  relations  of  one  event 
to  another  are  not  always  clearly  remembered,  indeed  the  per- 
spective, after  long  lapse  of  time,  is  seldom  correct.  For  this 
reason,  we  must  receive  with  a  certain  amount  of  caution  the 
statements  of  any  person  who,  solely  from  memory,  reports 
events  lona:  after  their  occurrence.  No  definite  rules  can  be 
laid  down  in  this  matter, —  so  much  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  individual  interviewed,  his  education,  and  his  experi- 
ences. The  historian  must  needs  have  a  certain  intuition  as 
to  the  value  of  this  sort  of  historical  evidence,  and,  whenever 
possible,  test  the  results  by  all  available  records. 
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SOME  OF  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  LOCAL  HISTORY. 

The  local  historian  having  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the 
above  sources  of  information,  has  now  to  arrange  his  material  in 
logical  sequence,  and  succinctly  to  state  the  results.  It  is  im- 
possible to  prescribe  hard-and-fast  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
such  matters;  the  historian  who  is  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens 
to  perform  this  duty,  is  presumably  competent  for  the  task.  A 
few  general  suggestions  may,  however,  not  be  deemed  out  of 
place. 

Xo  county  history  can  be  considered  complete,  unless  the  fol- 
lowing feature's  have  received  some  attention, —  and  the  same 
general  treatment  may  be  given  to  smaller  political  units,  if 
desired. 

1.  Geography.  —  Note  briefly  (with  the  use  of  map  or  maps) 
the  situation,  size,  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  county; 
in  what  manner  its  topography,  its  soil,  and  its  natural  resources 
(such  as  mines,  forests,  and  fisheries)  have  attracted  and  influ- 
enced settlement,  and  determined  its  present  economic  and  so- 
cial conditions. 

2.  Antiquities. —  Give  some  account  jf  the  mounds,  rock-carv- 
ings, copper  and  stone  implements,  etc.,  left  in  the  county  by  the 
earlier  tribes  of  Indians;  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  now  recog- 
nized by  all  competent  ethnologists  that  these  "  prehistoric  re- 
mains "  were  the  work  of  ordinary  Indians,  —  the  predecessors 
on  the  soil,  of  the  natives  found  here  by  the  earliest  whites, — 
and  that  the  old-time  notion  of  a  separate  and  superior  race  of 
"mound-builders"  is  now  considered  a  myth.  Follow  up  the 
account  of  the  early  Indian  remains,  by  what  may  be  ascertained 
relative  to  the  sites  of  modern  Indian  villages  and  planting- 
fields,  with  their  relation  to  the  topography  of  the  district  (prox- 
imity to  hills,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.),  and  to  the  location  of  the  later 
white  settlements.  The  customs  of  the  aborigines  in  the  days 
of  the   pioneer   whites   may   be   described,  if  new  light  can  be 
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thrown  on  them.  Maps  would  be  valuable  additions  to  the  text. 
See  also,  in  this  connection,  remarks  under  Archgeology  and 
Ethnology,  on  p.  7  of  this  circular. 

3.  The  French  Regime. —  If  the  county  contain  sites  of  early 
French  settlements  (as  those  at  Green  Bay,  Depere,  Doty's 
Island,  Butte  des  Morts,  Portage,  and  Prairie  du  Chien),  or  of 
old  French  fur- trading  posts  (as  those  on  Lake  Pepin,  Lac 
Court  Oreilles,  etc.),  these  should  be  rioted,  and  their  career 
briefly  outlined. 

4.  Pioneer  American  Settlement. —  The  settlement  of  the  first 
whites  other  than  the  French  should  be  noted,  and  their  annals 
summarized,  with  a  statement  of  early  life,  experiences,  customs, 
and  sketches  of  character.  It  would  be  well  to  show  on  a  map, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  original  Indian  trails,  the  early 
highways,  first  settlements,  and  homestead  sites. 

5.  Political  Affairs.  —  This  may  include  changes  in  county 
boundaries;  the  organization  of  villages,  and  their  development 
into  cities;  the  history  of  the  county  board;  lists  of  citizens  who 
have  represented  the  county  in  legislatures  or  elsewhere;  and 
some  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  political  parties  within 
the  county. 

6.  Industries  and  Commerce.  —  All  industries  should  be  care- 
fully treated,  laying  stress  upon  that  which  is  predominant,  be 
it  agriculture,  lumbering,  mining,  fishing,  or  manufacturing. 
The  process  of  industrial  evolution  within  the  county  should  be 
traced,  statistics  given,  and  present  conditions  and  prospects 
for  the  future  outlined.  An  account  of  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  commercial  methods  will  be  essential.  Closely  allied  to  this, 
is  the  story  of  the  development  of  common  roads  and  railways; 
here,  again,  use  maps. 

7.  Religious  and  Social  Progress. —  This  department  of  the 
history  should  include  the  growth  of  churches,  philanthropy, 
reforms,  and  civic  societies;  but  be  careful  not  to  burden  the 
text  with  unnecessary  details,  or  fulsome  praise. 

8.  Education.  —  It  is  desirable  to  embrace  a  general  histori- 
cal account  of  the  school  system  of  the  county,  and  of  the  cities 
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within  it;  this  might  be  extended,  if  thought  best,  to  include 
a  sketch  of  each  school-district  in  the  county,  with  chronolog- 
ical list  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  and  of  those  graduates 
who  have  taken  a  higher  education,  or  in  any  way  have 
achieved  scholastic  distinction.  Of  course  the  various  col- 
leges, academies,  and  parochial  and  private  schools  within  the 
county  will  receive  due  attention  under  this  head;  so  also,  those 
important  adjuncts  of  any  educational  system,  the  various  pub- 
lic, subscription,  or  school  libraries.  An  enumeration  of  the 
literary  work  of  citizens  of  the  county  (consult  in  this  connection, 
the  Bibliography  of  Wisconsin  Authors,  issued  by  the  State  His- 
torical Society),  will  be  of  interest;  it  would  be  safest  for  the 
historian  to  confine  himself,  if  he  undertake  such  a  list,  to  a 
mere  enumeration  of  books  ahd  pamphlets,  without  comment. 

9.  Foreign-born  Settlers. —  Give  an  account  of  the  several 
groups  of  such,  within  the  county.  Detailed  suggestions  relative 
to  the  mode  of  treatment  are  contained  in  a  special  circular  issued 
by  this  Society,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  those  interested. 

10.  Military  History. — The  part  which  both  the  men  and  the  wo- 
men of  the  county  took  in  the  late  War  of  Secession,  should  in  due 
time  receive  full  treatment;  also  the  Red  Bird  uprising  and  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  if  the  counties  lie  within  the  troubled  districts. 
The  old  militia  companies,  and  the  modern  Wisconsin  National 
Guard,  should  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  field  of  military  his- 
tory, it  would  be  well  for  the  county  historian  to  communicate 
with  the  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Woman's 
Relief  Corps,  etc.  Department  Commander  Gray,  of  the  G.  A. 
R.,  has  appointed  a  special  committee  on  this  subject,  and  its 
members  are  now  engaged  in  formulating  plans.  It  is  proba" 
ble  that  the  Department  of  Wisconsin  will,  at  its  next  annual 
meeting  (May,  1898),  be  recommended  by  this  committee  to  au- 
thorize the  official  preparation  of  a  systematic  history  of  each 
post  and  regiment  of  the  State,  to  be  published  a  year  or  two 
later.  If  this  course  is  decided  upon,  the  county  semi-centen- 
nial chronicler  will  need  to  include  in  his  report  but  a  general, 
and  avowedly  a  tentative  treatment  of  the  subject. 


A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  PRINTED  MATERIAL  RELATING 
TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


ORIGINAL   SOURCES. 

For  the  original  study  of  early  Wisconsin  history,  the  principal  source 
is  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  of  which  thirteen  volumes  have 
thus  far  been  published  by  the  State  Historical  Society;  early  volumes  are 
now  scarce.  Public,  normal,  and  high-school  libraries  will  be  found,  as  a 
rule,  to  contain  those  now  available:  such  libraries  as  do  not  have  them, 
should  apply  to  the  secretary  of  this  Society.  A  detailed  list  of  the  So- 
ciety's publications  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

GENERAL  HISTORIES   OF   THE   STATE. 

The  latest  history  of  Wisconsin,  is  that  contained  in  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  Story  of  the  State,  by  Henry  E.  Legler,  published  in  the  columns 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (January-June,  1897),  and  about  to  be  issued 
by  the  Sentinel  Co.  in  book  form.  Thwaites's  Story  of  Wisconsin  (D. 
Lothrop  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  price  $1.50)  is  largely  used  in  the  schools. 
Strong's  History  of'  tin  T<  rritory  of  Wisconsin  (pub.  by  the  State,  1885, 
price  82.50)  is  a  compilation  of  Territorial  annals.  Lapham's  Wisconsin 
(1811,  enlarged  in  1816)  is  now  out  of  print:  so  also  are  McLeod's  History 
of  Wisconsin  (1816),  Smith's  History  of  Wisconsin  (pub.  by  the  State, 
1851,  vols.  i.  and  iii.,  all  that  were  issued)  and  Tuttle's  Illustrated  His- 
tory of  thi  State  of  Wisconsin  (1875)  — although  copies  of  Smith  and 
Tuttle  are  not  rare  in  the  State. 

Consul  W.  Butterfield  has  written  several  condensed  historical  sketches 
of  the  State.  One  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  opening  pages  of  each  of 
the  series  of  county  histories  published  from  1879  to  1882,  inclusive,  by  the 
Western  Historical  Company  of  Chicago.  The  sketch  in  the  history  of 
Vernon,  Crawford,  and  Green  counties  will  be  found  superior  to  the  others. 
Similar  historical  sketches  by  Butterfield  may  be  found  in  Snyder  and  Van 
Vechten's  Historical  Atlas  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee.  1878):  in  the  Wis- 
consin number  of  Descriptivt  A  m<  rica  (New  York,  October,  1881).  The 
Wisconsin  /!'",  /!<,<>/;  for  1895  contains  "All  Outline  History  of  Wiscon- 
sin.'" by  Edwin  E.  Bryant,   which  will   be  found   useful   for  reference;  as 
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indeed,  will  much  other  material  in  this  volume.  Consult  articles  by- 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  William  F.  Vilas  in  Harp<  r's  Magazine, 
April,  1888,  and  April,  1891,  respectively;  also  the  rubric  "  Wisconsin,"  by 
T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  F.  J.  Turner,  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (9th 
ed.);  and,  under  the  same  rubric,  by  R.  G.  Thwaites,  in  Johnson's  Uni- 
versal Cyclopaedia  (revised  ed.).  Thwaites's  Historic  Waterways 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1888)  describes  the  historic  rivers  of  Wis- 
consin as  they  appear  to-day,  with  reference  to  the  story  of  their  past. 

SELECT   PERIODS. 

Treatment  of  select  periods  of  Wisconsin  History  will  be  found  in  Butter- 
field's  Discovcri/  of  the  Northwest  by  Jean  Nieolet  in  1634  (R-  Clarke 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  1881);  Hebberd 's  History  of  Wisconsin  under  the  Do- 
minion of  France  (Midland  Publ.  Co.,  Madison,  1890);  Davidson's  In 
Unmarried  Wisconsin  (S.  Chapman,  Milw.,  1895);  Folsom's  Fifty  Years 
in  the  Northwest  (Pioneer  Press  Co.,  St.  Paul,  1888);  Kinzie's  Waif-Bun, 
the  "  early  day"1  in  the  Northwest  (Derby  and  Jackson,  N.  Y.,  1856;  and 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  Phila.,  1873). 

See  also,  articles  in  our  Collections  and  Proceedings;  and  in  the  Park- 
man  ClubPapers  (send  to  Gardner  P.  Stickney,  427  Bradford  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, for  a  list  of  publications  of  this  admirable  organization  of  histor- 
ical students).  Excellent  material  may  also  be  found  in  the  publications 
of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  and  of  the  Min- 
nesota, Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Chicago  historical  societies. 

CITY   AND    COUNTY   HISTORIES. 

Fair  county  histories  are  those  of  Crawford  and  Richland,  Columbia, 
Dane,  Dodge,  Fond  du  Lac,  Grant,  Green,  Iowa,  Jefferson,  La  Crosse, 
La  Fayette,  Milwaukee,  Racine  and  Kenosha,  Rock,  Sauk,  Waukesha, 
and  Winnebago.  The  History  of  Northern  Wisconsin  (Chicago,  1881) 
has  sketches  of  ail  the  northern  and  central  counties.  The  best  city  his- 
tory is  Neville  and  Martin's  Historic  Green  Bay  (Green  Bay,lS94,  price, 
$1.25).  Buck's  Milwaukee  (1876-1886,  1  vols.)  is  ponderous,  ill-digested, 
and  often  unreliable.  Other  town  histories  of  importance  are:  Durrie's 
Madison,  Park's  Madison,  Simmons's  Geneva  Lake,  Mapes's  Ripon, 
and  Cunningham's  Necnah. 

PREHISTORIC   PERIOD. 

For  general  accounts  of  prehistoric  man  in  America,  see  Nadaillac's  Pre- 
historic America ;  Bryant  and  Gay's  History  of  fix  United  States, 
vol.  1,  pp.  1-31;  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America, 
vol.   1,   pp.  329-444;  Morgan's  Ancient  Society;    and  the  introductory 
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chapter  in  Fiske's  Discovery  of  America.  The  mass  of  literature  on 
Mound-builders  and  Indians  is  enormous,  and  reference  can  here  be  made 
only  to  a  few  notable  studies  in  easily  accessible  works. 

For  Wisconsin,  Lapham's  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin  (Smithsonian 
Contributions,  1855),  which  is  a  rare  work,  is  the  most  elaborate,  and 
written  quite  in  the  modern  spirit. 

George  Gale's  Upper  Mississippi;  or,  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
Mound-Builders,  the  Indian  Tribes,  and  the  Progress  of  Civilization 
in  the  West  (Chicago,  1867),  is  old-fashioned,  but  has  much  of  value. 

S.  D.  Peet's  Emblematic  Mounds  (vol.  2  of  his  Prehistoric  America, 
Chicago,  1890)  is  of  the  old  school,  but  useful  as  a  report  of  observations 
in  the  field.     See  criticism  in  The  Nation,  for  February  5,  1891. 

The  latest  conclusions  regarding  the  Mound-builders  should  be  sought 
in  Thomas's  "Work  on  Mound  Explorations"  {Bureau  of  Ethnology 
Report,  1887);  Carr's  "The  Mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historically 
Considered"  {Memoirs  of  Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  vol.  2,  1882); 
Hoy's  "Who  Built  the  Mounds?"  {Trans.  Wis.  Academy,  vol.  7); 
Fiske's  Discovery  of  America,  vol.  1,  pp.  140-146;  Brinton's  "The  Prob- 
able Nationality  of  the  Mound-Builders  "  {American  A)itiquarian,\o\.  .4, 
p.  9,  1881);  Powell's  "Prehistoric  Man  in  America,"  and  "Problems  of 
Americar  Archaeology"  {Forum,  January  and  February,  1890);  Thomas's 
articles  in  Magazine  of  American  History,  May,  1887,  and  July  and 
September,  1888;  Putnam's  "  American  Antiquities  in  Ohio  Valley,"  and 
"  Serpent  Mound  of  Ohio  "  {Century,  March  and  April,  1890). 

Thomas's  Catalogue  of  Prehistoric  Works  East  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains (Smithsonian  Institution,  1891),  with  descriptive  bibliography  of  the 
subject',  contains  a  list  of  Wisconsin  mounds  that  have  been  described  in 
publications  of  various  sorts.     The  book  is  helpful  to  the  student. 

Mound  Exploring. —  The  unscientific  exploration  of  mounds  is  to  be 
deprecated;  merely  digging  pits  into  them  to  "  see  what  can  be  found,"  is 
vandalism.  No  one  should  attempt  to  dig  into  a  mound  without  reading 
the  Smithsonian  Institution's  "  Circular  in  Reference  to  American  Archae- 
ology" {Smithsonian  Misc.  Colls.,  No.  316,  dated  February  1, 1878),  which 
gives  explicit  directions.  Specimens  obtained  should,  however,  not  be 
sent  to  the  National  Museum,  but  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  at 
Madison,  for  preservation  within  our  own  State. 

Pottery. —  Concerning  the  pottery  of  the  Mound-builders  (the  principal 
collections  of  which  are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  museum  of  the  Davenport, 
Iowa,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  although  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society's  collection  is  creditable),  see  papers  by  Rau,  in  Smithsonian  Re- 
port, 1866;  by  Barber,  in  Amer.  Antiquarian,  vol.  8,  p.  76;  by  Holmes, 
in  Bureau  of  Ethnology    lu  port,  1882-83,  p.  437;  by  Foster,  in  Amer. 


Naturalist,  January,  1873;  and  by  Putnam,  in  the  same  magazine,  June, 
1875. 

Copper  Implements.  —  See  Foster's  Prehistoric  Races  (1873),  ch.  7; 
Whittlesey's  "  Ancient  Mining  on  the  Shores  of  Lake  Superior  "  (Smith- 
sonian Contributions ,  1863);  Houghton's  "Ancient  Copper  Mines  in 
Lake  Superior  "  (in  Swineford's  History  and  Review  of  the  Mineral 
Resources  of  Lake  Superior,  Marquette,  1876);  Abbott's  Primitive  In- 
dustry, ch.  28;  Hoy's  '  'How  and  by  Whom  Were  the  Copper  Implements 
Made?"  ( Trans.  Wis.  Academy,  vol.  4,  p.  132);  Butler's  "Prehistoric 
Wisconsin  "  {Collections,  vol.  7,  p.  80),  also  his  "  Copper  Age  in  Wiscon- 
sin "  (Proceedings  Ann  r.  Antiq.  Soc,  April,  1877),  and  his  "Copper 
Tools  Found  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  "  (Trans.  Wis.  Academy,  vol.  3, 
p.  99);  N.  H.  Winchell's  "  Ancient  Copper  Mines  of  Isle  Royale"  (Pop. 
Sci.  Mo.,  September,  1881),  and  a  criticism  thereof  by  J.  P.  Maclean,  in 
Amer.  Antiquarian,  January,  1882. 

Stone  Implements. —  Many  of  the  foregoing  have  references  to  imple- 
ments in  stone.  Read  especially  on  this  subject,  Abbott's  Primitive  In- 
dustry (Cincinnati,  1881).  There  are  condensed  articles  on  the  American 
stone  age,  by  Gratacap  in  Amer.  Antiquarian,  vol.  4,  and  McGee  in 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  November,  1888.  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
is  the  recognized  authority  on  stone  implements,  his  recent  papers  being 
as  follows:  "Vestiges  of  Early  Man  in  Minnesota,"  Amer.  Geologist, 
April,  1893;  "Traces  of  Man  in  the  Trenton  Gravel"  and  "Traces  of 
Glacial  Man  in  Ohio,"  Jour,  of  Geology,  Jan. -Feb.,  and  Feb.-March, 
1893,  respectively;  papers  on  the  stone  implements  of  the  Potomac  region, 
in  Amer.  Anthropologist  for  1893:  "  The  Evolution  of  Stone  Implements," 
Proe.  Amer.  Asso.  for  Advance,  of  Science  (Madison  meeting,  1893); 
and  "The  Natural  History  of  Stone  Implements,"  in  Memoirs  of  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Anthropology  (Chicago,  1894),  pp.  120-139.  See 
Winsor'a  Narrativt  and  Critical  History  of  America,  vol.  1,  pp. 
358^128,  for  detailed  bibliography. 

The  America, i  rndian. —  See  introduction  to  Parkman's  Jesuits  in 
North  America,  and  his  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  vol.  1,  pp.  1-45;  Ban- 
croft's History  of  the  United  States  (final  ed.),  vol.  2,  pp.  86-136;  Hil- 
dreth's  History  of  the  United  Stectes,  vol.  1,  pp.  50-70;  H.  H.  Bancroft's 
Native  Paces  of  the  Pacific  Stat,  s,  vol.  1,  pp.  1-28;  Brinton's  Ameri- 
can Pace;  Short's  North  Americans  of  Antiquity;  Catlin's  North 
American  Indians;  Drake's  Aboriginal  Races  of  North  America; 
Ellis's  Red  Man  and  White  Man  of  North  America;  Ridpath's  Popu- 
lar History  of  the  United  .state*,  pp.  41-50:  Doyle's  English  ( 'olonii  a, 
vol.  1.  pp.  8-17;  Thwaites's  The  Colonies,  pp.  7-12.  The  best  condensed 
account,  brought  down  to  date,  is  the  opening  chapter  of  Fiske's  Discov- 
ery of  America,  which  the  student  should  by  all  means  read. 
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For  an  account  of  the  Wisconsin  tribes,  outlining  their  history  from  the 
time  of  Nicolet's  visit  (1634)  todate,  seeButterfield's  account,  in  Snyder  and 
Van  Vechten's  Historical  Atlas  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee,  1878),  pp. 
123-126.  For  an  account  of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  of  to-day,  see  our 
Collections,  vols.  12,  13.  The  Collections  are  also  valuable  for  matter  on 
other  early  Wisconsin  tribes  —  Chippewa,  Menomonee,  Pottawatomie,  Sac, 
Fox,  Mascoutin,  etc.;  and  of  the  New  York  tribes  —  Oneida,  Stockbridge, 
Brothertown,  Munsee,  etc. —  which  were  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1830-32. 
See  also,  several  publications  of  the  Parkman  Club.  A  ( 'ampliation  of  all 
the  Treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  Tribes  (Wash- 
ington, 1873),  is  essential  to  any  detailed  study  of  the  relations  of  the  tribes 
to  the  general  government. 

ERA    OF    EXPLORATION. 

The  chief  authority  on  Jean  Nicolet,  is  Butterfield's  Discovery  of  the 
Northwest.    See  also  Collections,  vol.  11,  pp.  1-25. 

Concerning  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  consult  the  latter,  pp.  64-96;  also 
Campbell's  ''Radisson's  Journal:  its  value  in  history,"  Proceedings, 1895 
and  his  "Explorations  of  Lake  Superior  "  in  Parkman  Club  Publ., 
no.  2  (Milw.,  1896). 

An  interesting  account  of  the  early  Jesuit  missions,  is  Verwyst's 
Missionary  Labors  of  Fathers  Marquette,  Menard,  and  All  one  z  in 
the  Lake  Superior  Region  (Milwaukee,  1886).  Campbell's  "Pere  Rene 
Menard,"  Parkman  Club  Publ.,  no.  11  (1897),  is  of  special  interest  to 
Wisconsin.  See  Shea's  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi 
(New  York,  1853),  for  Marquette's  Journal.  Consult  also,  the  reprint  and 
translation  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  in  course  of  publication  (Burrows  Bros. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O.).  The  3-volume  French  edition  of  the  Relations,  pub- 
lished at  Quebec  in  1858,  is  now  rare.  Parkman's  Jesuits  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  are  invaluable: 
so  also,  the  earlier  chapters  of  Hinsdale's  Old  Northwest.  Vol.  4  of 
Winsor's  'Narrative  and  Critical  If /story  has  much  recent  material  on 
this  subject. 

Thwaites's  "Story  of  Chequamegon  Bay,"  in  Collections,  vol.  13,  and 
"  Story  of  Mackinac,"  in  vol.  14,  treat  of  this  period. 

THE   FRENCH    REGIME. 

Parkman's  historical  series,  France  and  England  in  North  America 
(11  volumes),  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  detailed  study  of  the 
French  regime.  Hebberd's  History  of  Wisconsin  underthe  Dominion 
of  France  is  a  careful  study. 

Perrot's  Mimoire  sur  les  Maura,  Couatumea,  et  Religion  dea  Scuv- 
agi  s   de  r Amerifjiii    se pi,  ,it rion ah    (edited   by  Tailhan),    published  at 
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Leipsic  and  Paris,  1864.  is  the  only  work  covering  fur-trade  operations  in 
Wisconsin  between  1660  and  1670,  and  is  the  best  one  up  to  1690.  La  Poth- 
erie's  Histoire  deVAmdrique  septentrionaU  (Paris,  1722,  4  vols.),  Du 
Lhut's  Me  moire  of  1683,  .Hennepin's  Description  de  la  Louisiane,  the 
Jesuit  Reldtions,  and  Charlevoix's  Histoire  de  la  NouvelU  Franct 
(Paris,  171-4),  are  important  contemporaneous  works. 

On  the  Pox  War,  see  Hebberd,  Parkman's  Half  Century  of  Conflict. 
and  Turner's  Character  and  Influence  of  the  Fur  Tree/'  in  Wisconsin 
(pub.  by  our  Society  in  1889,  and  in  an  extended  form  by  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  press  in  1891).  See  also  our  Collections,  notably  Draper's 
notes  on  De  Louvigny,  etc.,  in  vol.  5. 

The  best  account  of  the  fur  trade  is  Turner's  monograph,  cited  above.  See 
also  various  articles  in  the  Collections,  notably  Grignon's  "  Recollections" 
in  vol.  3.  The  moot  question  of  early  French  fur-trading  posts  on  the 
Mississippi,  is  exhaustively  discussed  in  vol.  10  by  Draper,  Butterfield,  and 
Neill. 

In  the  study  of  life  in  the  early  French  towns,  besides  Parkinan,  consult 
Hinsdale's  Old  Northwest,  pp.  21-69:  Dunn's  Indiana  (American  Com- 
monwealth series),  pp.  41-130;  Bourinot's  Local  Government  in  Canada 
(Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  5th  series). 

Good  histories  of  Canada  are:  Kingsford's,  Withrow's  (ed.  1885),  Mac- 
Mullen's  (2nd  ed.,  1869),  and  Bourinot's  (Story  of  the  Nations  series).  A 
good  French  account  is  Garneau's  Histoire  de  Canada. 

Consult  Winsor's  Narrativi  and  Criticcd  History  of  America,  vol.  4. 
and  Thwaites's  The  Colonies  (Epochs  of  American  History  series),  p.  245, 
for  more  extended  bibliographies  of  New  France. 

MODERN    WISCONSIN. 

Articles  and  reminiscences  in  the  Proceedings  and  Collections,  bear, 
ing  on  early  days  in  Wisconsin,  are  so  numerous  in  all  the  volumes  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  point  out  more  than  a  few.  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  range. 

Hinsdale's  Old  Northwest,  Roosevelt's  Winning  of  the  West,  Dunn's 
Indiana,  and  Drake's  Ma king  of  the  Great  West,  are  useful  in  studying 
the  Northwest  Territory.  Monographs  of  different  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, are  numerous. 

Documentary  material  covering  the  history  of  Wisconsin  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  will  be  found  in  the  Collections,  particularly  vols.  11  and  12. 

Neville  and  Martin's  Historic  Green  Bay  has  admirable  sketches  of 
life  among  the  fur-traders  of  the  American  domination. 

On  the  Ceresco  community,  read  Flower,  "  Fourierism  in  Wisconsin," 
Mag.  of  Western  History,  vol.  5,  p.  458.  The  Voree  Mormons  can  be 
studied   by  reference    to  a  rare  file  of  their  organ,    The   Vora   Herald, 
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in  the  State  Historical  Library;  see  also,  Legler's  "  A  Moses  of  the  Mor- 
mons,"' Parkman  Club  Publ.,  nos.  15,  16  (1897). 

For  an  account  of  the  boundary  dispute,  see  Thwaites's  "The  Bounda- 
ries of  Wisconsin,"  Collections,  vol.  11,  and  Sanford's  "  State  Sovereignty 
in  Wisconsin,*"  Ann.  Report  of  Amer.  Historical  Association,  1891. 

Concerning  the  State's  political  history,  the  Collections  may  be  used 
freely.  The  Hubbell  trial,  with  Evan's  famous  address  to  the  jury,  is 
reported  in  full  in  Trial  of  Impeachment  of  Levi  Hubbell  (Madison, 
1853).  Chief  Justice  Whiton's  state  sovereignty  decision  in  the  Booth 
Case  will  be  found  in  Wisconsin  Supn  mr  Court  Reports  (Dixon's 
notes),  vol.  3,  pp.  13  ff.  See  also,  Smith's  "  Free  Soil  Party  in  Wiscon- 
sin," Proceedings,  1891:  Mason's  "The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  Wiscon- 
sin, with  reference  to  Nullification  Sentiment,"  Proceedings,  1895;  and 
Davidson's  "  Negro  Slavery  in  Wisconsin,"  Pro<->  <  dings,  1892. 

The  Fox  and  Wisconsin  River  Improvement  can  be  studied  in  pamph- 
lets in  the  State  Historical  Library;  the  story  of  the  inception  of  the  enter- 
prise is  told  in  "  Reminiscences  of  Morgan  L.  Martin,"  Collections,  vol. 
11,  pp.  409-115.  On  the  Rock  River  canal  project,  consult  Lapham's  Doc- 
umentary History  of  Rock  River  Canal  (1840),  and  a  collection  of 
pamphlets  in  the  State  Historical  Library. 

On  the  financial  history  of  the  Territory  andjState,  consult  Hammond's 
"  The  Financial  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory."  in  Proceedings,  1893; 
Butler's  "Alexander  Mitchell,"  Collections,  vol.  11:  Bashford's  "His- 
tory of  Early  Banking  in  Wisconsin  "  (Madison,  1895):  and  Wight's  "  Early 
Legislation  concerning  Wisconsin  Banks,  "  Proa  <  dings,  1895. 

Baker's  "  Elective  Franchise  in  Wisconsin,"  Proct  •  <///<gs,  1893,  and  her 
"Bibliographical  Account  of  the  Wisconsin  Constitutional  Conventions," 
Prof  <  dings,  1897,  are  valuable.  Another  helpful  political  monograph, 
is  Spencer's  "Local  Government  in  Wisconsin,"  Collections,  vol,  11. 

The  best  account  of  the  English  expedition  against  Prairie  du  Chien 
(1814)  is  Brymner's,  in  vol.  11  of  the  Collections,  supplemented  by  "  Dick- 
son and  Grignon  Papers, "  in  vols.  11  and  12.  See  also  Cruikshank's 
"Robert  Dickson,  the  Indian  Trader,"  in  vol.  12. 

On  the  Red  Bird  uprising,  see  articles  in  the  Collections,  notably  vols.  2.  4, 
5,  and  8.  For  the  Black  Hawk  affair,  see  Thwaites's  "  Story  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War,"  iii  vol.  12  of  the  Collt  ctions;  on  page  217,  note,  is  a  bibliography 
of  the  subject.  Mrs.  Kinzie's  II'""  Bun  (New  fork,  1856,  and  Philadel- 
phia, 1873)  gives  graphic  pictures  of  life  and  manners  at  Wisconsin  fron- 
tier posts,  before  and  during  this  war.  See  also.  Mrs.  C.  O.  Van  Cleve's 
Thret  Scort  Years  ">"/  Tt  n  (Minneapolis,  1895).  In  vol.  14  of  the  Col- 
li ctions,  A.  .1.  Turner  will  tell  the  st'>ry  of  Fort  Winnebago.  The  story  of 
the  removal  of  New  fork  Indians  to  Wisconsin  is  told  in  many  articles  in 
the  Collections,  notably  \<>ls.  -i,  s,  and  12, 
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Numerous  papers,  in  nearly  every  volume  of  the  Collections,  tell  of  the 
settlement  of  the  lead  mines.  Thwaites's  "Notes  on  Early  Lead  Mining," 
and  Libby's  "  Significance  of  the  Lead  and  Shot  Trade"  and  "  Helena  Shot 
Tower,"  all  in  Collections,  vol.  13,  are  the  latest  studies.  See  also  histor- 
ical sketch  in  Harper's  Magazine,  vol.  32,  p.  681,  and  county  histories  of 
Green,  La  Fayette,  and  Iowa. 

Foreign  groups  are  classified  in  Thwaites's  "Preliminary  Notes  on  the 
Distribution  of  Foreign  Groups  in  Wisconsin,"  Proceedings,  1890.  On 
the  Swiss,  see  Luchsinger's  "The  Swiss  Colony  of  New  Glarus,"  Collec- 
tions, vols.  8  and  12.  On  the  Germans,  Everest's  "  How  Wisconsin  Came 
by  its  large  German  Element,"  Collections,  vol.  12;  and  Bruncken's 
"How  Germans  become  Americans,"  Proceedings,  1897.  On  the  Bel- 
gians, Martin's  "The  Belgians  of  N.  E.  Wisconsin,"  Collections,  vol.  13. 

For  church  history  the  following  are  important:  Verwyst's  Missionary 
Labors, .above  cited:  Mazzuchelli's  Memorie  istoriche  ed  edificanti  dhm 
Missionario,  etc.,  a  rare  work  (published  in  Milan,  Italy,  1814)  in  Italian, 
by  Father  Samuel  Mazzuchelli,  an  early  Catholic  missionary  in  Wisconsin 
(1830-1843);  The  Catholic  Church  in  Wisconsin  (soon  to  be  issued  by 
Catholic  Hist.  Pub.  Co.,  Milwaukee);  Bennett  and  Lawson's  History  of 
Methodism  in  Wisconsin  (Cranston  &  Stowe,  Cincinnati,  1890);  Miller's 
Thirty  Years  in  the  Itineracy  (I.  L.  Hauser  &  Co.",  Milwaukee,  1875); 
Peet's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches  and 
Ministers  in  Wisconsin  (S.  Chapman,  Milw.,  1851);  Clary's  History  of 
the  Churches  and  Ministers  Connected  with  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregationcd  Convention  of  Wisconsin  (B.  E.  Hale,  Beloit,  1861); 
and  Davidson's  "  Early  Missions  on  Chequamegon  Bay,"  Collections, 
vol.  12. 

For  educational  history,  consult  Stearns's  Columbian  History  of  Edu- 
cation' in    Wisconsin  (1893),  the  latest  work  on  the  subject. 

Consult  special  historical  articles  in  Snyder  and  Van  Vechten's  Histor- 
ical Atlas  of  Wisconsin, on  Railroads,  Education,  Lumbering,  Banking, 
Commerce  and  Manufacturing,  Public  Domain,  Health,  Mineral  Resources, 
Flora  and  Fauna,  Climatology,  and  Geology.  Chamberlin's  Geology  of 
Wisconsin  (1873-79,  4  vols.),  is  invaluable. 

WISCONSIN    IN   THE    CIVIL   WAR. 

Story  of  Wisconsin,  chaps,  x,  xi,  for  a  general  survey. 

For  details,  consult  Annual  Eeport  of  Adjutant  funeral  for  1865, 
now  a  rare  book;  Quiner's  Military  Jlistory  of  Wisconsin  (Chicago, 
1866);  Love's  Wisconsin  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  (Chicago,  1866); 
Bryant's  "Badgers  in  Battle,"  Wisconsin  Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Reun- 
ion Poster  (Milwaukee,  1880). 
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Regimental  histories  have  been  written  as  follows:  Th  ird,  Bryant  (1891); 
Sixth,  Dawes  (1891):  Eighth,  Driggs  (1864),  Greene  (1886),  and  Williams 
(1890):  Eleventh,  McMyler  (1865):  Twelfth,  Rood  (1865);  Thirteenth, 
Lovejoy  (1894):  Fourteenth,  Rogers  (1863),  and  Tucker  (1892);  Fifin  i  nth. 
Johnson  (1869),  Enander  (1881),  and  Anderson  (1895);  Twenty-first, 
Holmes  (1864):  Twenty-second,  Bradley  (1865);  Thirty-seventh,  Eden 
(1865):  Tli  irty-e  ighth,  Pierce  (1866).  Histories  of  "Old  Abe,"  the  war  eagle 
of  the  Eighth,  are  by  Barrett  (1865  and  1876),  and  Flower  (1885).  See  also, 
published  reports  of  regimental  reunions. 

For  the  casualties  of  the  contest,  see  Fox's  Regimental  Losses  in  the 
American  Civil  War  (Albany,  N.  Y.,  1889). 
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